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Art. VIII. — The Centenary of Spinoza.* 

Probably no name in literature has taken the world so much 
by surprise as that of Benedict de Spinoza since his death, two 
hundred years ago. When he died (February 21, 1677) he was 
not by any means unknown to the people of Holland or to the 
scholars of Europe ; and his expulsion from the synagogue by the 
Jews, and his reputation as a bold and strong thinker in philo- 
sophical circles, had called to the recluse lens-maker a degree of 
attention quite in contrast with his loneliness and poverty. Yet 
his reputation had more promise of notoriety than of fame, and 
apparently not one man at the Hague, of the large company that 
followed his body to the grave from the new church on the Spuy, 
February 25, 1677, had the least idea that they had lost one of 
the greatest of philosophers, and that in two hundred years a stately 
monument would be erected to his memory, which would make 
the figure of Spinoza more attractive to many visitors to that royal 
city than the portraits and the palaces of the counts of Holland 
and the princes of Orange. 

It is not easy to understand how it was that Spinoza was left so 
much to himself in his last days, unless his own recluse habits and 
his feeble health tended to keep his friends and neighbors from 
visiting him much. Van den Spyck, the painter, in whose house 
Spinoza lodged, went to church with his wife on that afternoon of 
February 21, leaving the invalid and the house in charge of Dr. 
Louis Meyer of Amsterdam, who had been sent for the day before, 
and at three o'clock Spinoza died. Both the physician and the 
patient have been dealt with harshly for their alleged conduct on 
that day, and with no sufficient reason. His Lutheran biographer, 

* BcnedicH De Spinoza Opera Quce Supersunt Omnia. Ex Editionibus Principi- 
hus Denuo Edidit et Prefatxis Est Carolus Hekmannus Brudbr. Vol. I. - III. 
Lipsise. B. Tauchnitz. 1843-46. 

Ad Benedicii De Spinoza Opera Quae Supersunt Omnia Supplementum. Am- 
stelodami. Apud F. Muller. 1862. 

Spinoza. Ein Denkerleben. Von Berthold Auerbaoh. Vierte Auflage. Stutt- 
gart. 1860. 

The Ethies of Benedict de Spinoza. From the Latin, with an Introductory Sketch 
of his Life and Writings. New York : D. Van Nostrand. 1876. 
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Coleriis, has fully disproved the charge that Spinoza took poison 
to end his suffering ; and Dr. Meyer's good name and profession 
should lead us to remember that there were other ways of account- 
ing for the disappearance of the ducat and loose silver money and 
the silver-bladed knife from the table than by the physician's 
hands and his fear of losing his fee. How poor Spinoza was we 
may judge from the fact that the allowance which he consented to 
receive from the heirs of his friends, De Witt and De Vries, 
amounted only to about two hundred dollars a year, and that all 
the personal property which he left amounted to about the same 
sum. From a tract entitled " Baruch Spinoza in the Frame of his 
Time," which was published at Basel in 1873, in a German transr 
lation from the Dutch of Dr. S. Sr. Coronel, we take a minute 
description of Spinoza's situation in the house of the Van den 
Spycks, which ought to be exact and sufficient. It describes him 
as he was when he came to live there in 1670, on the Paviloengracht, 
after leaving his former lodgings in a single back room, up two 
flights of stairs, in a house on the Veerkay. Dr. Coronel spells 
the host's name Van der Spych, and calls him Military Solicitor, 
and thus sets before us his guest's room : " We see there in an 
upper back room a man of about thirty-eight years, of medium 
size, in a Japanese dressing-gown, sitting at a desk with a smoky 
tallow candle, sunk in deep meditation. Near him, upon a work- 
bench, lie scattered some instruments and optical glasses. Here 
and there is a thick quarto volume set between working tools. 
In a corner there is a bedstead provided with curtains. A chest 
of oak, a pair of stools, and a table of beech, — that is the whole 
furniture of this cell; no more than absolutely necessary. The 
red light throws a faint gleam on the brown face of the thinker. 
The forehead, nobly arched, is strongly wrinkled. Long, heavy 
eyelashes, which reach near to the slightly curved nose, over- 
shadow the dark eyes, which light up with a remarkable glow. 
The somewhat thick lips are firmly pressed together. The dark 
curling hair, which covers the temples in luxuriant fulness, betrays 
the Southern and the Jewish descent. The whole appearance indi- 
cates great peace of mind, earnest thought ; yet it bears the marked 
traces of a malady which has seized the noblest organs of the feeble 
body." 
Dr. Coronel goes on to describe Spinoza's struggle to do his work 
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of labor and of thought, in spite of the disease of consumption 
which he found fastened upon himself since his twenty-fourth 
year, and which gave a hectic fervor and sometimes an over-san- 
guine hope to his career. This fact should not be forgotten in our 
estimate of his philosophy, which was evidently pursued with the 
deliberate purpose of solving the problem of the universe and 
demonstrating the being and nature of God and the duty and 
destiny of man by geometrical principles. The severest of lo- 
gicians was the most sanguine of enthusiasts ; and he expected to 
clear the mental sight of men towards divine realities, as effectually 
as his lenses cleared their eyesight towards the animalculso in a 
water-drop and the stars in heaven. There is the more reason for 
dwelling upon this account of him at the time specified, the year 
1670, when he went to live with the Van den Spycks, since in 
that year he published his memorable " Treatise on Theology and 
Politics " and was elaborating the " Ethics," — the work which 
was to embody the mature results of his thinking and to give him 
his fame. In what we have to say in this attempt to make a fair 
estimate of Spinoza, at this present epoch of his honor, there must 
be all possible brevity, and we must be content with the most 
concise statement of the life of the man, the character of his 
thought, and the nature of his influence. 

We are always trying to account for the genius and work of 
great men, and it is well to do what we can to trace out the cir- 
cumstances and characters, the events and scenes, the books and 
the persons, that have had any part in the education of their 
greatness. But, after all, the starting fact of native gift is the 
main factor in the life, and all the helps in the world will not 
make a poet or a philosopher unless it is born in him. The old 
proverb and the general sentiment allow this to be the case with 
the poet, yet not with the orator ; and perhaps for similar reasons 
the philosopher may be thought to require no inborn genius. But 
all true genius has the same mystery about its origin and ways, as 
well as a certain fellowship of affinity in its life. Eichard Eothe, 
who, more than any other man, has borne Spinoza's mantle at 
Heidelberg, the very University where Spinoza was called to be 
professor, and completed his work of Ethical Science without 
holding his opinions, has well said that he himself had as much 
right to his speculations as Beethoven had a right to his sympho- 
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nies. Goethe ranked Spinoza with Homer, Eaphael, and Shake- 
speare, among his master teachers ; and that keen critic, Kuno 
Fischer, puts Spinoza and Shakespeare together as very much 
alike in their essential ideas. The native genius is the seed, but 
how it shall grow and what it shall bear depend of course much 
upon the soil and the surroundings. 

Herein Spinoza's record is a great surprise, for who would look 
for such a man under such circumstances, — the most abstract 
and speculative of philosophers among the plodding and practical 
people of Holland, — the most daring champion of nature and 
assailant of miraculous revelation, appearing first as the pet scholar 
and then the outcast of the Portuguese synagogue of Amsterdam, 
— the most outspoken of democrats and defender of liberty of 
conscience and speech under the rule of William of Orange, and 
not a little under the influence of the age of Louis XIV. ! What 
shall we say of the strange contrast between this man and his 
position ? 

Certainly, if ever there was a person who does not answer to the 
conventional idea of a Dutchman, it is this recluse, meditative, 
unworldly, mystical philosopher, who turned his back upon pen- 
sions and office, and who insisted upon studying the universe out 
of his own head instead of opening his eyes to the facts of experi- 
ence. Yet there was good reason why such a mind should appear 
among the Dutch, for Holland was the refuge of the oppressed, 
and the same causes that brought the Jews, among whom were 
Spinoza's parents, from Spain and Portugal to Amsterdam, gave a 
home to other exiles, — to founders of colonies such as Eobinson 
and Bradford of the " Mayflower," and to fathers of philosophy 
like John Locke and Een4 Descartes. From the time when 
William the Silent won peace from Spain in 1579 after ten years' 
struggle, there was a certain liberty of conscience in the Dutch 
provinces, and no people seem to have felt the privilege so much 
as the Jews, who were so oppressed in Spain and Portugal, and 
who at the beginning of the seventeenth century had numbers 
enough to found a synagogue of the Portuguese rite in Amsterdam, 
more than two hundred of whose members owned more than three 
hundred estates. They found business as well as liberty in their 
new home, and the great trade with the Levant was very much in 
their hands. 
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Holland, we must remember, had always been famous for its 
schools, and the famous school of St. Martin's, at Utrecht, dates as 
far back at least as the eighth century, giving to that city the place 
of honor in this respect with York of England, Fulda of Ger- 
many, and Tours of France. A recent Dutch publication has great 
meaning in its very title, " The History of the Leyden High School 
from its foundation in 1575 to the year 1825," and this history is 
but one of the records of the love of the Dutch people for popular 
education. Undoubtedly much of their zeal for learning was 
stirred by the hardships of their situation, and they saw clearly 
that they must study as well as work to get a good living out 
of their unpromising country. Apparently their art as well as 
their learning grew out of the difficulties of their position. They 
made money out of the mud of their deltas, and as they gave 
height to this Hollow Land by tall masts and soaring steeples, so 
they threw rich colors upon their monotonous waters and flat 
grounds, and put form and beauty into their prosaic life. Amster- 
dam, Spinoza's birthplace, is fitly called the Venice of the North, 
and it may be that the marvellous color which appears in the Neth- 
erlander and Venetian paintings came from contrast with natxire, 
the contrast which makes the eye, by some physiological necessity, 
see inwardly the opposite of what it last looked upon, and thus 
makes the flaming sunset suggest the tranquil blue of the sea, 
and the ruddy dawn prepare the sight for the quiet green of the 
meadows. It is certainly worthy of note that painting has so 
thriven in low countries, little rich by nature in color and scenery, 
as Venice and the Netherlands ; and that the Van Eycks, who 
were virtually the founders of oil painting, and the great masters 
of color, Rubens and Van Dyck, were Netherlanders, and Titian and 
Tintoretto, the great colorists of Italy, were Venetians. Rembrandt, 
indeed, rebelled against the power of color, and owned only the law 
of light and shade ; and Spinoza, his contemporary and country- 
man, followed him by discarding all color from his style ; yet both 
magnify the element which they discarded by the gloom of its 
absence. Rembrandt's pictures and Spinoza's writings make us 
long for rich fields and bright flowers, gay birds, playful children, 
ruddy men, and fair women. Spinoza learned to draw, but Ave 
have no specimens of his work ; and there is little reason to sup- 
pose that he had more color in his pencil than his pen, which 
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not only gives no color to its pages, but does not report any from 
nature and life, and presents even the rainbow, not in its pris- 
matic beauty, but in its mathematical law. 

How far he found food for his eager intellect in the society of 
Amsterdam, whether within or without the circle of the synagogue 
during his early years, there are no materials for satisfactorily de- 
ciding. There was no lack of this surely in the theological world 
about him, and although Arminius had gone to his rest in 1609, 
and his opponents had triumphed at the Synod of Dort in 1618, 
the Calvinists and Arminians kept constantly worrying each other ; 
and the thoughtful young Jew, who agreed more with the Calvin- 
ists in their limit of free-will, seems to have liked the more schol- 
arly and secular Arminians best as citizens and companions. 
With his Jewish teachers his disputes began very early, and as 
soon as his fifteenth year he put such fearful questions to the 
renowned Talmudist Eabbi Saul Leon Morteira, as to give him 
serious trouble. Yet the Hebrew fathers of the synagogue were 
proud of the bright boy's gifts ; they offered to provide for his 
support, and encouraged his family to look forward to great hon- 
ors for him among the Eabbins. But the difiicidty between him 
and his people was deep-seated and thoroughgoing. He differed 
from Jewish orthodoxy not so much in particular doctrines of 
theology and interpretations of Scripture and tradition as in the 
great foundations of faith and duty. The reigning Judaism main- 
tained that God is apart from nature and man, and that he is to be 
known only by special revelations, vouched for by miracles and 
committed to written and oral traditions. Spinoza tended more 
and more to believe in God's immanence in nature and man, and 
to disregard the old theocratic belief in the transcendent Jehovah 
and the Eabbinical rule. Where he got this idea it is not easy 
to say, although it was to be found in some of his favorite Jewish 
authors and has appeared in all ages of philosophy from ancient 
India to the latest mysticism of Germany, Italy, and France. But 
the question of importance is, not where he got the idea, but 
whence came the marvellous fervor and persistency with which he 
held it, and the power with which he made it the rallying cry of a 
new age of culture. No wonder that the Jewish leaders could 
not tolerate him, and that, after trying threats and promises, they 
in despair solemnly excommunicated him from their synagogue. 
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July 27, 1656. They were undoubtedly greatly provoked by his 
obstinate absence from the synagogue and his constant affirmation 
of his heterodox opinions; yet the severity of their course has 
been much exaggerated, and there is reason to believe that the 
form of excommunication vi^as much milder than is commonly 
stated. It must be remembered, also, that it was a time of 
peculiar agitation among the Jews of Amsterdam ; that they were 
constantly hearing of executions of their kindred and friends in 
Spain and Portugal ; and that they had good hope of making con- 
verts from the ranks of Christians around them, whose Judaizing 
tendency the free-thinker disturbed. But with all fair allowance 
for extenuating circumstances, the excommunication of this gifted 
and earnest young man from the synagogue at the age of twenty- 
four, even when regarded in the milder form given by Van Vloten 
from the actual records in Spanish, is bad enough. Before God, 
the angels, and the saints, it anathematizes, separates, and curses 
him, and orders every one of the faith not to speak to him, write to 
him, not to show him any favor, not to stand under the same roof 
with him, not to come within four cubits of him, nor to read any- 
thing that he has written. Spinoza did not hear these impreca- 
tions, and perhaps took occasion at this time to visit the friend in 
the country at whose house he afterwards sought shelter from per- 
secution. He seems to have found no rest in his native city, and 
after escaping the dagger of an assassin, which only pierced his 
clothing, being threatened M'ith banishment by the civil magis- 
trates at the instigation of the Jews, he took lodgings with a 
Christian family at Anwerkerke, a few miles from the city, where 
he supported himself by grinding and polishing lenses for tel- 
escopes and other optical instruments, a business which he had 
regularly learned. 

Auerbach's romance turns upon the life of the thinker up to this 
period of his exile, in his twenty-fifth year, and is a glowing and 
elaborate study of his apprenticeship in philosophy. It begins on 
a Friday afternoon at the close of April, 1647, at the burial of the 
suicide Akosta in the Jewish cemetery at Amsterdam, where the 
boy differs from his young companion Chisdai, whose career of big- 
otry and envy runs through the book, and from the Eabbi Morteira, 
as to the destiny of the suicide, who seems to have been an unfor- 
tunate man whose head had been unsettled by peculiar sufferings. 
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In successive chapters the novelist describes the life of the Jewish 
family of that day; tells the story of the persecutions of their 
kindred in Spain ; presents the worship and usages of the syna- 
gogue ; lets the reader into the confidences between the father and 
the son as to the Saracen origin and eventful fortunes of the 
mother, Manuela ; treats of the conflict in the youth's mind be- 
tween the Talmud and the Latin, the celebration of the Peace of 
Westphalia in Amsterdam in 1648 and its effect on the youth's 
mind, his attempt to look into the mysteries of the Kabbala, his 
experience with the classic sceptical physician Van den Ende, his 
change of name to Benedict from Baruch, as the declaration of his 
new position as a philosopher of cosmopolitan largeness instead 
of provincial narrowness. The second volume continues the de- 
velopment, and describes his acquaintance with Meyer, the dis- 
ciple of Descartes, his intimacy with Olympia, the learned and 
brilliant daughter of Van den Ende, his learning the trade of lens- 
making, his social life in its fitful love and its intellectual friend- 
ships, his conversations upon religion and revelation, his observa- 
tions with the microscope, his personal peculiarities, the efforts of 
the zealots to win him back to the orthodox faith, the excommuni- 
cation, the marriage of Olympia to another, his acceptance of his 
lot, and his decision to regard men and women henceforth as if the 
matter in question " were mere lines, surfaces, or bodies " and the 
true freedom were to be found in shunning evil as opposed to his 
nature and as separating him from God, the knowledge and love 
of whom is the highest good. The romance closes with a vision 
in which the sleeper sees a strange man standing over him with a 
broad hat yellow as barley under the sickle, with hair white and 
covering his shoulders, with a mark of blood on his brow, with 
hollow eyes, beard reaching to his girdle, with hair shirt and 
naked feet, with a flask at his side, and in his right hand a staff 
which reached above his head. This ghostly visitant, who is no 
other than the Wandering Jew who had turned from his threshold 
the Christ when he sought rest there on his way to the cross and 
who was doomed by Christ never to rest until he came again, 
drew near the sleeper, leaned over and kissed him, — "a kiss 
of the dying Ahasuerus, who bore upon himself the doom of Israel, 
which Jesus Christ had declared on the cross," and who now found 
rest in the presence of the young martyr, " who had given blessings 
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in return for curses, who had come to proclaim anew the kingdom 
of righteousness and peace and to give Christ anew to the world." 
Spinoza withdrew to Anwerkerke, thence to Ehynsburg, and thence 
to Voorburg and the Hague, and wrote the " Theological-Political 
Tract," and the "Ethics." "No thinker has risen like Spinoza, 
who so lived in the eternal." Thus Auerbach closes his remarkable 
Denkerleben, — " The Life of a Thinker." 

This romance is carefully thought out, and skilfully wrought, 
and it perhaps equals any psychological novel of our time. Yet it 
is extravagant in some respects, especially in making very tnuch 
out of whole cloth the story of Spinoza's love-affair with Van den 
Ende's bright little daughter Clara, — a mere child, who had appar- 
ently as keen an eye to the main chance as she had a nimble 
tongue for Latin, and who with all her Latin culture was set enough 
to insist upon having her accepted lover take her Eomish religion, 
whilst she took his gaudy trinkets. The various relations of 
Spinoza with the men and the movements of his time are graphi- 
cally, if not always accurately, sketched, and the reader cannot but 
wish that the novelist had acted upon the hint in his last preface, 
and carried out his story through the remaining twenty-one years 
of his hero's life, in their connection with the politics as well as 
the speculative thinking of the age. The latest studies show that 
Spinoza was wide awake to the civil history of his day, and Van 
Vloten maintains that he made new friends at the close of his life 
on the ground of political affinity with them, and their mutual 
interest in the movements of the age. He, of course, looked at 
affairs of the world from his own point of view, and as materials 
for teaching philosophy rather than as fuel for political ambition ; 
yet he looked at them and into them very keenly, and his political 
essays have been regarded as quite prophetic, in their sagacity, by 
his votaries. 

There was enough, indeed, for him to see and hear in his quiet 
life at the Hague, after his varied experience at Amsterdam and in 
his intermediate homes. He had lived in the very midst of the 
commotions of Europe, and the Peace of Westphalia, that closed 
the Thirty Years' War in 1648, made an epoch in culture as well as 
in politics. With the balance of power thus established, our 
modern political society was virtually settled, and with the close 
of the struggle for the supremacy of Eome over Protestantism the 
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new struggle for intellectual supremacy began, that great culture- 
conflict in which Spinoza has played so conspicuous a part, and in 
which perhaps he and John Locke, who were both born in 1632, 
took the lead. Although he held very strong notions of the 
necessity and authority of civil government, and was almost as 
vehement as Hobbes in his recognition of the bad passions of men, 
and of the danger of letting them have their way, he was on the 
liberal side in politics, spoke as earnestly as Milton for freedom of 
speech, and went with the republicans in their contest with the 
aristocratic house of Orange, who grasped at virtual monarchy in 
the office of Stadtholder. William of Nassau triumphed, John 
De Witt was slain in 1672 by his partisans, and soon after Spi- 
noza's death the Hague was merry with the marriage festival of 
William and Mary, the daughter of James II., — • the two who, 
eleven years afterwards, were to be the William and Mary of Eng- 
land, and to proclaim liberty of conscience there. It is interesting 
to remember that Locke, who was the adviser of William, was very 
much of Spinoza's mind as to religious liberty, widely as he dif- 
fered from him in philosophy and faith, and that he wrote, as 
early as 1667, the letter on "Toleration," which was the basis 
of his Latin epistle to the Dutch Arrainians, in 1685. 

If he lived, as Auerbacli maintains, in the eternal, Spinoza can- 
not be understood apart from his age, and we must keep in mind 
the intellectual conditions under which he thought and wrote in 
order to interpret his life. In a certain sense he was pre-eminently 
the modern man ; he faced towards the opening light of nature 
and tried to meet the demand for unity in all knowledge, and 
especially between thought and being, as no other man of his day 
has done. He seems to have been for a while a disciple of Des- 
cartes, who lived many years in Holland, and left enthusiastic 
converts to his system at his departure, in 1649. But Spinoza, 
whilst he used the vocabulary of Descartes, and began his literary 
career with an elaborate compendium of the Cartesian system, 
was not a Cartesian. He learned of Descartes, indeed, to doubt all 
traditions, and not to accept any evidence which did not come 
home to his own mind; yet he found no case for doubt in a 
method that began with the human side of things and argued from 
subjective experience to objective reality. His motto was not 
Cogito, ergo sum, — "I think, therefore I am " ; but he began with 
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God as the absolute being, and claimed to exist only in him and 
from him. His creed was, " God is ; thei'efore I am, and the All is." 
Not self-consciousness, but consciousness of God and the universe 
of God, was his distinctive idea, and he tried to reason out the 
whole of existent things from the one self-existent Being in the 
forms of geometrical calculation. Behind the reasoning, however, 
stood the man's own reason ; behind his definitions stood his living 
soul, with its positive faith and varied experience. A Hebrew 
monotheist at heart, and such by God's providence more than by 
his own work, he never could give up the God of his fathers or 
sink the old monotheism in the new monism. How he tried to 
meet the needs of the new science and to reconcile God with 
nature, we see by a glance at his chief writings. The new times 
called for a new thinker, and he was not willing to see through 
the eyes either of the theocratic devotees who separated God from 
nature, or of the old classic philosophers who interpreted nature 
by their own human conceits. He would see God and nature as 
one, and state their relation by the method which seemed to be 
taught directly by God and nature, the mathematical method, 
the geometry which was to him the logic of reality and abundantly 
able to measure both body and soul, all extension and all thoxight, 
in its point and its sweep. This was the task that Spinoza set to 
himself, and if he failed, as he surely did, he failed like Jacob, his 
ancestor in his wrestle with the angel, and won a blessing in 
his lameness that makes his name, Baruch or Benedict (the Blessed) 
no absurdity. Our modern culture has sainted him, and the 
Church, which cannot number him among her saints, cannot deny 
that alike by his light and by his darkness he has rebuked atheism 
and won not a few gifted souls to a faith better than his own. 

From this survey of the man and his times, turn now to his 
works, that we may see more distinctly the mark of his thought 
upon the world. The four little volumes which contain all of his 
writings that have come to us, and which could easily be put into 
one good octavo, make up in substance for what they lack in bulk. 
They are marvellously condensed, and not condensed milk, but 
meat, and such condensed meat as to task greatly the reader's 
teeth and digestion. They are very hard reading, excepting some 
of the letters, which are quite lively and colloquial, not without 
epigrammatic point, and what would be pleasantry were not the 
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satire too serious to be amusing. Yet the style even of the most 
abstruse treatises, as of the " Ethics," is very clear ; and perhaps on 
that very account, as with black iishes in clear waters, the ideas 
appear more dark. No wonder that the most keen and brilliant 
of the French critics find so much faiilt with Spinoza's way of 
stating things, and that their very bones seem to ache under the 
load of thought which his compact sentences put upon them, 
sometimes condensing into a paragraph material enough for a 
volume of Victor Cousin or Paul Janet. But it is comforting to 
know that there is always meaning enough in the heavy load to 
pay for carrying it home to head-quarters and for grinding it into 
edible form. The first volume gives one hundred and fifty pages 
to Spinoza's first book (1663), the ".Compend of the Principia 
of Descartes," with his own interpretation of their meaning in 
an appendix ; and the " Book of Ethics " exhausts the remaining 
nearly three hundred pages of the volume. The second volume 
contains the short " Treatise on the Improvement of the Intellect," 
the " Political Treatise " of about a hundred pages, and seventy- 
five letters of learned men, with Spinoza's answers. The third 
volume is mostly taken up by the famous " Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus," and closes with a Hebrew Grammar of one hundred 
and twenty-five pages. The supplementary volume begins with 
two hundred and fifty pages of the " Treatise concerning God and 
Man," which seems to have been the author's first study of the 
"Ethics," and closes with a short scientific essay on the rainbow and 
about seventy pages of before Tinpublished letters and collectanea, 
among them an autograph letter which shows that he wrote a 
clear but not handsome hand, that he made frequent corrections, 
additions, and erasures, and that he signed his name B. de Spinoza. 
The two works that best interpret his mind and secure his fame 
are the " Political-Theological Treatise " and the " Ethics," since his 
other important writings seem to have been preparatory to these 
or vindications of them. Of the " Political-Theological Treatise," 
■which appears to have been contemplated at an early date, and to 
have been finished between the years 1665 - 70, the purpose is to 
show that liberty of philosophizing is not only compatible with 
the security of piety and the public peace, but that it cannot be 
taken away except with the public peace and piety itself. In 
twenty chapters the argument is carefully elaborated, critically 
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and philosopHcally, with a full consideration of the Scriptures and 
of history, very much after the manner of the rationalist commenta- 
tors of recent times, and great emphasis is given to the idea that 
the Scriptures were intended for practical guidance, not scientific 
knowledge, and that obedience, not philosophy, is the main thing 
with the Law and the Prophets. He ascribes to Christ pre- 
eminence over Moses and the prophets from the fact that he did 
not receive the revelation of God by the hearing of words nor 
through visions, but found it within his own consciousness, and 
in this sense the Divine wisdom became one with our humanity. 
This treatise has been called the foundation of modern Biblical 
criticism and exegesis and is marked by the keen discrimina- 
tion and the ideal thinking of the new schools, whilst it also 
shares in their limited historical sense or the incapacity to accept 
tlie kingdom of God in its combined and continuous order and 
with its providential gifts and institutions. 

It is with the " Ethics " that we have most to do ; and attractive as 
Spinoza's " Treatise on Theology and Politics " may be, we must rely 
upon his greater work for the illustration of his thought and pur- 
pose. It was not supposed that the desk which, according to his 
direction, was sent by water-express the morning after his death 
to the worthy bookseller of Amsterdam, Jan Eieuwertz, contained 
this treasure, to which a genius like Goethe ascribed the most 
positive influence over his religion, and which a philosopher like 
Coleridge named with Bacon's " Novum Organum " and Kant's 
" Critique of the Pure Eeason," — " the three great works since the 
introduction of Christianity." We are favored in having so correct 
a translator of the " Ethics," so handsomely printed, as Mr. Van 
Nostrand has published ; and it is a memorable fact, that the 
American translator has not only surpassed his European prede- 
cessors, but that he was moved to learn the Latin that he might 
do this service to his favorite thinker. Not only is his version 
generally exact, but his notes on the text are valuable ; and our 
New Amsterdam has no reason to be ashamed of the contribution 
which one of her business men has made to the memory of the 
philosopher who gave such worth and such fame to Old Amster- 
dam, the city of his birth, and who was the contemporary of our 
Governor Peter Stuyvesant, and our Dominies Bogardus and Me- 
gapolensis. 
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The first book of the "Ethics" treats of God in seven definitions, 
eight axioms, and thirty-six propositions, which seek to explain 
his nature and properties ; to show his necessary existence ; that 
God is one ; that by the necessity of his nature he is, and he acts ; 
that he is the free cause of all things, and how so ; that all things 
are in God, and so depend on him that without him they could 
neither be nor be conceived to be ; and that all things were pre- 
destinated by him, not indeed by virtue of his free-will or absolute 
good-pleasure, but by virtue of the absolute nature or infinite power 
of God. It is impossible to state fully Spinoza's reasoning with- 
out quoting a large part of his own concise propositions ; and it is 
enough now to remark upon the prominent points. It is hardly 
necessary to say that they who are offended by his applying the 
word " substance " to the nature of God, as if it ascribed material 
form to him, are wholly in error, since " substance " is used by him 
to mean "essence" or "reality," and is virtually the same word 
{pusia in Greek, substantia in Latin) that was used by the Chris- 
tian fathers to designate the nature of God. Less fault is to be 
found with those who object to his definition of " substance," as that 
which exists by itself and can only be conceived of without the 
conception of another thing as the cause, — a definition which 
excludes the idea of any created substance or essential reality but 
God, and leads to the denial of creation and the possibility of any 
substance whatever but God. The careful thinker may distinguish 
between inherency and causality, and say, with Kant, that where 
there are inherent properties there is substance, and that the 
property of causality is another matter which is to be settled on 
other grounds by consideration of effects, so that it will not do to 
say that whatever is in the least conditioned cannot be substantial 
and cannot have inherent properties. Still more objectionable is 
Spinoza's idea, that understanding and will do not belong to the 
eternal essence of God or to his absolute being and attributes, 
the natura naturans, but to the modes of his manifestation, or 
natura naturata. This idea is the denial of what must be re- 
garded as the personality of God, if we take these words as they 
stand ; and the American translator, with easy and inconsiderate 
approval, seems to take it for granted that Spinoza denied the 
personality of God, or of a definite, living, personal God, separate 
from and distinct from nature. Spinoza, indeed, uses very strong 
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language in opposition to the general belief in the personality of 
God ; and when he speaks of this belief as necessarily setting a 
limit to the perfection of God, it is very easy and fair to reply, 
that to deny to God the attribute of personality is surely setting 
a limit to his perfection, the limit of negation, which is far more 
derogatory than the affirmation of personality and life. To say 
that God has personality exactly like our own, or in any merely 
human limitation of the meaning of the term, is unjustifiable; 
but what shall we say of denying to God the consciousness, 
thought, and will that are essential to perfect life, and which 
appear always more distinctly pronounced as we rise in our sur- 
vey of the orders of being ? That Spinoza did not hold such an 
idea many passages of his "Ethics" intimate, and there are two sen- 
tences in his appendix to his " Principia of Descartes " in which he 
confesses that language is incompetent to define the signification 
of personality as applied to God, " although we firmly believe that 
in the beatific vision of God, which is promised to the faithful, 
God will reveal this to his own." 

In the second part of his " Ethics," Spinoza treats of the " Nature 
and Origin of the Mind or Soul," beginning, as before, with defi- 
nitions and axioms. He regards thought as an attribute, or God 
as thinking being ; and extension as an attribute of God, or God 
as extended being. There is the same order in the world of 
external reality as in the world of thought, and in both it comes 
from the infinite nature of God. Thus man comes both in body 
and in soul from God, and has his true life in him. There are 
three kinds of cognition : the first he calls opinion or imagination, 
which is based upon perceptions ; the second is reason, which 
seeks adequate ideas of things ; the third and highest is intu- 
ition, which knows God, and advances from the adequate idea of 
some of the attributes of God to the adequate knowledge of the 
essence of things. The first form of cognition is deceptive ; the 
second and third forms are safe guides. The human mind by 
knowing things truly becomes a part of the Divine mind, and its 
ideas partake of the truth of God. The wiU is the necessary con- 
sequence of ideas, and the will and the intellect are essentially the 
same, — a statement which shows the weak point in Spinoza's phi- 
losophy of human nature, his losing sight of the distinct nature 
and force of the will in his homage to the intellect. The ideal 
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man of Spinoza, whose volition is but a form of the thought, is 
not the man that we find in ourselves and see about us in this 
stubborn, impulsive, restless world. This tendency to disparage 
and almost to ignore the will as a distinct faculty and essential 
force has much to do with his vague notion of the personality of 
man as well as of God, and also with his contempt of final causes. 
It is certainly the will that is central in our human personal con- 
sciousness, and which enables us to interpret the personality of 
God. It is our will that makes us act for a purpose, and of ne- 
cessity to ascribe purposes to God. The true rational and moral 
motive unites thought with will, and carries in its own essence 
both idea and purpose, subject and object, first cause and final 
cause. Spinoza's error is the common error of certain ideal meta- 
physicians, of dealing with human nature according to abstract 
ideas, instead of studying actual powers. The higher and more 
practical philosophy regards the will as the most vital and es- 
sential of forces, not as a resultant of other forces only, but as a 
force of itself; not a mere direction, but a power; not a mere 
choice, but an origination ; not a circumstance, but a quality ; not 
a condition, but a life. It is the will that puts fire into the idea, 
and so kindles the best inspiration, and does the noblest work, 
whether in the creations of the artist or the prayers of the 
devotee. 

This defect in Spinoza's philosophy of the will and the virtual 
atrophy of its functions in his whole system appears in the two re- 
markable treatises on " The Passions, their Nature and their Enslav- 
ing Power," which constitute the third and fourth part of his 
" Ethics." He regards the passioTis as those acts of the soul that 
proceed from inadequate ideas, whilst the actions of the soul proceed 
from adequate ideas. In this definition, as well as in his enumera- 
tion of the passions as being desire, joy, and sorrow, and the emotions 
which are derived from them, he shows great breadth of compre- 
hension and fineness of analysis, whilst he slights the dynamic 
view of human nature, which finds the sources of the passions 
quite as much in the force of feeling as in the want of clear 
thought, and which also estimates the force of feeling by taking 
the active impulses as well as the receptive sensibilities into the 
account. His scale of the passions is very defective in what Aris- 
totle and the old moralists called the irascible appetites, or those 
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■which have impulse and tempt madness, or what Descartes meant 
when he ranked hate with love as a master passion. Spinoza did 
not feel, nor understand, nor approve, nor truly recognize the 
irascible passions or the domineering instincts, and what he says 
of ambition, envy, hatred, pride, and the like is very thin and un- 
satisfactory. The same defect appears in the treatment of " Man's 
Slavery, or the Force of the Passions," in the fourth part of the 
" Ethics," where he treats good and evil mainly as perfection and im- 
perfection, and regards evil mostly as the absence of perfection, in 
fact, as the negation of reality, a void of life, not as a positive 
wrong, an affirmation of falsehood, a plenum of deviltry. He pre- 
sents a charming pictui'e of the true man as he lives in the light of 
reason and in peace with God and his neighbor ; and there are 
passages which breathe a renunciation of the world and an aspira- 
tion for the better life that would do honor to the most saintly of 
our living scholars or devotees. But he makes sorry work with his 
task of doing away with the guilt and even the reality of evil. 
We will not deny that " blessedness is nothing else than that tran- 
quillity of soul which arises from the intuitive knowledge of 
God " ; but it is not safe to leave out the stern and striving con- 
ditions of that tranquillity, or to limit this soul-life, as he seems to 
do when he says that " things are only good in so far as they aid 
man to enjoy that soul-life {mentis vita) which is defined as under- 
standing." It will not do, either, to measure the loss of the supreme 
good merely or mainly by the absence of such understanding. 
Evil is a positive and awful power, and even if, as Swedenborg so 
often and so strongly says, evil is the perversion of good, it is 
a real perversion; and the perversion of the best things in life, 
as in nature, makes the worst things. We will not argue with 
Spinoza the question which he decided in the negative in his work 
" De Deo et Homine," whether a spirit wholly evil like the Devil 
can be real enough to live, or whether the Devil as such is, as he 
maintains, a dead thing ; but it is clear that evil is a terrible real- 
ity in the world, and that there is such a thing as guilt as well as 
suffering, there is sin as well as misfortune, wickedness as well as 
imperfection. To live truly is truly to he, but to live badly is 
much more than not to he ; it is being bad, and whatever may be 
our rendering of texts, there is no doubt that hell and the Devil 
are all about us, and trying to get hold of us in actual presence 
and power. 
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The fifth and last part of the "Ethics" is the shortest, and in some 
respects the most satisfactory, for it treats of "Man's Freedom, or the 
Power of Understanding," and is full of light and peace, the phi- 
losopher's sermon on beatitude. His beatitude consists in love 
toward God, the love which is active virtiie and contemplative 
wisdom, and which secures tranquillity of life and gives power 
over the passions. "No one enjoys the beatitude because he 
restrains his passions ; on the contrary, the power of restraining 
them comes from beatitude itself." He who lives thus enjoys 
God and enters upon the eternal life, sure that whatever may be- 
come of part of what he calls himself now, the part of the soul 
which perishes with the body may be, when compared with that 
which remains and abides eternally, of no moment. " Our soul, in 
so far as it understands, is an eternal mode of thought, which is 
determined by another mode of thought, and that by still another, 
and so on to infinity, so that all these modes together constitute 
the eternal and infinite intelligence of God." So the philosopher's 
code of ethics does not begin or end very differently from the old 
Catechism, which starts with saying that it is the chief end of man 
to glorify God and to enjoy him continually. There is vast differ- 
ence, however, in the way to that end pointed out by the two, — 
a difference by no means wholly in favor of the philosopher, who 
makes so little account of the soul's fellowship with the race, its 
share of sin and sorrow from the common stock, and the offer 
of help from One who came not only to teach wisdom, but to give 
redemption, — not only to open a school of inteUectual light, but to 
establish the universal kingdom of God among men. The Beati- 
tudes of the Preacher of the Mount are the best correction and 
completion of the beatitude' of this philosophy of the cell. The 
" Our Father " and the " Thy wiU be done " are words that com- 
prehend all that these five books of "Ethics" hold, and add to them 
the light and life which they have not. They contain a deeper 
philosophy as well as a more comprehensive and vigorous and 
spiritual religion. They do not lose sight of God's personality or 
of man's, but call both together in blessed union. 

After this rapid survey of Spinoza's life and thinking, what 
shall we say of him and his work upon the whole ? What shall 
we call him ? No pure man has been called by more names than 
he in our time, and there is a great variety to choose from in the 
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large list from saint to atheist. An atheist he surely was not, for 
no modern thinker has been more full of the idea of God, and in 
fact he saw nothing real in the universe hut God, so that the 
Eoman Catholic Novalis called him " the God-intoxicated man." 
Nor was he a pantheist in the usual sense of the term. He does 
not start from the world in its aggregate or its unity and say that 
all things are God, nor is he content with affirming that the world 
is governed by certain immutable laws which all centre in an un- 
knowable law or force. He is sure of having as clear an idea 
of God as of a triangle, but not so clear an image of him. He 
believes in a God who can be loved, and who is capable, if not of 
loving man directly, of loving his own perfection, and who loves 
mankind so far as man is one with himself. He affirms that our 
beatitude, our freedom, consists in the constant and eternal love 
of man towards God, or the eternal love of God towards man. 
Nevertheless, he is a pantheist in that he resolves the whole uni- 
verse into God and leaves no will to any creature, although he 
accepts the fact of man's practical liberty of choice in opinion 
and action. But the whole heart and life of the man were not 
shut up in his geometrical formulas, and, as we have hinted, his 
implicit faith was larger and deeper and stronger than his explicit 
definitions. As the generous and catholic Maurice has said, 
" Spinoza did not merely receive the witness of One God from his 
mother's lips. The living God still spoke to the modern sage. 
He could not shake off the belief that his voice was to be heard in 
some way in the Bible. With all his physical science, all his rever- 
ence for the natural light, he bows before the God of his fathers." 
As the great scholar and keen critic Niedner wrote : " Spinoza set 
forth only one Being or Subject of Being, and since this All- 
Being was to him God-Being, he was absolute monotheist." Here 
surely he did not desert the God of his fathers, and he is one of 
the great company of Hebrew sages who have put upon culture 
that stamp of the Divine unity without which it always comes to 
naught. 

Was he a fatalist, and does he teach that physical necessity 
which is such a blight upon much of our new science ? He cer- 
tainly led the way to such error without going to the end himself. 
He was as much of a predestinarian as Calvin, and a supralapsarian 
too, and his " Book of Ethics " goes as strongly for the Divine 
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sovereignty and its immutable decrees as the articles of the Synods 
of Dort, that so busied the people around him ; yet like the theo- 
logical predestinarians of the better class, he accepted our human 
conditions and faculties, and urged upon men the use of the 
higher faculties of mind and heart. Herein, in his fatalism as in 
his pantheism, his implicit faith was better than his explicit defi- 
nition, and his noble example of humane and godly living was an 
offset to his system of determinism which makes of the world- 
process," as Niedner says, " only a nature-process, without distin- 
guishing the dynamic from the mechanical agency, and presents 
only a rational nature-world, not a rational spiritual world ; a free- 
dom which is the consciousness of necessity ; instead of two origi- 
nal forms of cosmic existence designed by God, — one ethical, the 
other physical, — the acceptance of two equally physical forms, 
thought and extension." 

With all our admiration for his simplicity and self-denial, we 
must allow that he did not live in the way best fitted to bring out 
his best energies and to interpret best the mind of God and the 
welfare of mankind. He shut himself too much out of the fresh 
air and the sweet sunshine. He could work all day upon a basin 
of porridge with a little butter and a draught of beer, costing in 
all not more than threepence, and this diet was poor food for a 
workman and a writer, poor stuff to put into muscle or brain. He 
seems not to have been stinted so much in tobacco, and his pipe 
kept fit company with much of his speculation. Here Auerbach 
has a stroke of humor with a point of truth in the chapter in which 
Spinoza, when Olympia chides him for not coming to see her more, 
speaks to her of the companion whose inward glow cheers him, but 
whose form is so precarious and fragile, and she replies : " you 
obstinate, godless smoker ! In your place I would give up smok- 
ing, for it is only an artificial, an imaginary enjoyment." He re- 
plies : " N"ext to music, nothing can refresh our weary spirit like a 
pipe of the genuine American weed ; as in music the tone-waves, 
so here it is the smoke-waves, which float about us and smooth 
out all our wrinkles." And he goes on to praise tobacco as an 
ethereal blessing which charms him like a soft melody and seems 
to expand his soul into the heaven of rapture and peace. This is 
the old story which India began with opium, and which Germany 
has been telling for so many years with pipe and cigar. Opium 
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and tobacco are the food for the pantheism that blurs all the 
bounds of personal being, dissolves man and nature into the All, 
perhaps sometimes into nothing, and substitutes the Nirwana of 
unconsciousness for the heaven of immortal life and blessed fellow- 
ship. Germany might have gone up in smoke, had not Stein and 
Bismarck beat the drum and called the roll, ordered the march, and, 
if not broken the pipe, stirred the manhood and the muscle, that 
made its smoke harmless and set the dreamers to work for their 
country and their race. So sunlight has come instead of moon- 
shine, and our America has gone through the same process, and the 
roll-call and the drum-beat have roused our transcendental dream- 
ers from their revery, and taught them that they are men, — 
men not with forehead only, but with back head and backbone ; 
not with nerves only, but with muscles and blood, and with bowels, 
too, in the good old Bible sense of that word. 

In our strictures upon Spinoza's mind and tendencies we do not 
mean to disparage his gifts, or to deny his great and, in some re- 
spects, his good influence upon mankind. Allow that he pursued 
a false method, and sought to treat moral and spiritual realities 
according to the principles of geometry, which deals with quantity 
in space, not with qualities of life, and which starts with abstrac- 
tions instead of realities, and traces them to the results con- 
tained in the definitions, thus, as Schopenhauer grimly says 
the reasoning ever returning to its beginning and running in a 
circle, like a cat chasing her tail ; allow that he reasons almost 
wholly a priori, and slights, for the most part, the lessons of obser- 
vation and experience, as if Bacon had never set forth the laws of 
induction; allow that he glorifies the intellect at the expense of 
the will, and almost wholly ignores this causative force in the 
being of God and in the nature of man; allow that he is not 
master of historical wisdom, and that he little saw and felt the 
force of society and the momentum of its movements in politics 
and religion, and that he dwelt more upon the individual's thought 
than upon the convictions and the creeds of the race, and regards 
religion more as an intellectual idea than a catholic faith and a 
divinely human kingdom ; — allow all these defects and more, and 
still we have a great thinker and a great man before us, — a man, 
too, whose mind was greater than his theory, whose life was deeper 
than his speculation, and whose experience was richer than his 
definitions. 
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Spinoza had remarkable power of concentration and compres- 
sion, and, living as he did in an age and country where all ways 
met, and all ages and opinions gathered their powers, he seems to 
have made it his life-work to bring all the elements of thinking 
and belief together into his generous alembic, and to distil them 
into the marvellous essence that was to be, not the balm of a thou- 
sand flowers, but the life of all souls. Study his writings carefully, 
and you will find that he had been busy with the leading ideas of 
all philosophers and religions, and that he strove to carry the mind 
of Plato and Aristotle, Philo and Maimonides, Bruno and Descartes, 
as well as of Moses and Isaiah, Paul and John, Augustin and 
Aquinas, Calvin and Arminius, into his hospitable thought, and 
to give the essence of them in his own statement, and as far as 
possible in the light of the new study of nature and of the mathe- 
matic law which seemed to him to be its logic. The result was, 
not a heap of fragments tied together by a thread of eclectic theo- 
rizing, but a severe and apparently exact system of religion and 
morality according to the nature of things. The form is arbitrary, 
narrow, and unsatisfying, but it suggests, if it does not contain, the 
great principles of faith and duty, which the author so bravely, if 
vainly, strove to condense into his formulas. Pantheist as he was, 
he has put into his works the vital germs of the great faiths and 
philosophies, and these come to life whenever they are planted in 
living soil, and the idealism of Plato and the realism of Aristotle 
look out from that dark depth, and the law of Moses and the grace 
and truth of Jesus Christ bloom anew from that garner of seed 
grains. It is strange, but nevertheless true, that the study of 
Spinoza has been closely connected with the revival of Christology 
in Germany, England, and America, and that from the very works 
which were thought to destroy all positive Christian faith, Chris- 
tianity has won signal triumphs by applying the idea of the im- 
manence of God in nature and man to the faith in the incarnate 
Word and the quickening Spirit. The leader of the movement in 
Germany, Schleiermacher, in his early enthusiasm, saluted Spinoza's 
name as that of a saint, thus : " Offer up with me reverently a lock 
of hair to the manes of the holy but rejected Spinoza." Thus the 
mighty faith which was thought to be buried forever, like the 
giant Afrite in the enchanted bottle, sealed with Solomon's seal 
and cast into the depths of the sea, reappeared; the bottle has 
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come to light, s in the Oriental tale ; the seal has been broken, 
and the giant has been welcomed as a benign genius. Spinoza's 
pantheism by the power of his sequent reasoning as well as by 
the spirit of his concentration has carried the elements of fervent 
positive faith into the strongholds of modern culture and scien- 
tific and religious seeking. He has had great power over natural- 
ists, theologians, and men of letters. 

The naturalists claim him as their own, and justly, so far as he 
affirms with them the unity of nature and the reign of law, but 
unjustly, if they ascribe to him the creed of materialism without 
the Almighty God and the omnipresent Spirit. The materialists, 
in claiming him, accept their destruction, as the Trojans accepted 
the fatal horse. He was too honest to say that he believed in God if 
he did not, an(J he was too learned and wise to confound God with 
matter without knowing it. The theologians have first wholly 
quarrelled with him, and then found light in him. He has helped 
them in their effort to recover the ground which was lost by the 
Locke school in its denial of the immanence of God and of all 
proof of religion but that of outward miracles, and his name 
stands closely connected with the revival of the doctrine of the 
Incarnation and of the living Church. Puritan New England has 
felt his power, and the controversy some forty years ago between 
Norton and Kipley turned much on the thought of Spinoza, and ' 
ended in gain to religion by uniting the new idea of God's imma- 
nence with the old idea of his transcendence, — a union so vital and 
central in interpreting the currents of Christian thought in the 
present day and the comprehensive character of the rising faith. 
The men of letters have been helped by Spinoza, and Voltaire's 
lampoon stands in strange contrast with the praise of Lessing and 
Herder, Goethe and Coleridge, and of the idealists of the new 
culture in both hemispheres. Goethe found in him the best 
teacher of renunciation, as well as the best witness to the fact of 
the mystical connection of the soul with nature and man, the 
mystery that so often had taken him by surprise and taught him 
that he did not do his finest work of himself only, but that it came 
to him from the unfathomed depths of being. So the lens- 
maker of the Hague was a master of great men ; and he who bore 
in himself under his workman's blouse the self-denial that Thomas 
a Kempis, the monk of a Dutch convent, cherished under his 
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cowl, had a power that Marcus Aurelius his brother stoic, in his 
purple might have coveted, and perhaps he held it with as much 
dignity as that with which the imperial stoic held the sceptre. 

In closing this study of the career of Benedict de Spinoza one 
cannot but conjecture what his influence upon the coming age will 
be, and it would be a comfort if we could help our vision of the 
future by such a picture of his place among modern philosophers as 
the pencil of Raphael gave of Plato with his school, or as Kaul- 
bach gave of Luther and his company of reformers. Auerbach's 
romance brought the Wandering Jew to cheer Spinoza in his 
dejection and exile, and to salute him in his twenty-fifth year as 
the new saviour of men ; but no such extravagance deluded the 
philosopher or dictates these pages. We may perhaps ask what 
visions filled the soul of the seer as death drew near, and what 
thoughts came to him as he went two hundred years ago to his bed 
for the last night's sleep on Saturday evening after he had smoked 
his pipe as usual and had a long conversation on the sermon 
which the painter and his wife had just been hearing. He may 
have looked out of the window upon that Dutch winter scene, and 
beheld his life there symbolized as his latest biographer. Van den 
Linden, sees it : " It is like one of those sad landscapes of Euys- 
dael's, which we hardly venture to approach in fear of destroying 
its silent solitude, and whose face can hardly be looked upon 
without profound sadness." What the sleeper saw in his dreams, 
or what visions opened within his mind on that Sunday morning 
when he awoke, we do not know, but we can tell now what only 
prophetic sight then might have told, as we translate sober history 
into prophecy and ascribe to him as he was dying the honors that 
have crowned his name since death. Sober truth places him in 
the centre of a circle of naturalists, philosophers, divines, and 
poets who have been sent to bring about the reconciliation of cul- 
ture with religion, and to make the ethics of God and nature the 
law and the life of men. That lonely, sad, persecuted, deep, brave 
man builded better than he knew, and the Divine power that he 
worshipped has brought more meaning and virtue out of his 
thought than the thinker saw in it, and will bring yet more out of 
it in the new Truce of God that is coming between the belligerent 
powers of science and faith. 

Samuel Osgood. 



